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NOTES OF THE WEEA 








False Pretences 

Of the varieties of false pretences 
there seems to be no end. There is the 
hard luck story, of course, and there 
is the pretence of social position and a 
flourishing bank account, or the 
assumption of somebody else’s name, or 
the representation that induces invest- 
ment in a non-existent business—to 
name only a few. 

A man charged at Bristol magis- 
trates’ court with obtaining £10 from a 
widow by false pretences adopted an 
unusual method. He said, according to 
the report in the Western Daily Press, 
that he had to pay a heavy fine for 
driving while under the influence of 
drink, and was in danger of imprison- 
ment. This resulted in a loan of £10 to 
pay the fine, but, as the man was stated 
to have admitted later, it was quite 
untrue. The fact was that he was in 
difficulty about payments under a hire- 
purchase agreement. He was fined £20. 

The man described his action as silly. 
So it was, for he is now under a still 
greater liability than before by reason 
of the fine that does exist, through 
having talked about another fine that 
did not exist. Why, it might be asked, 
did he not tell the true story and ask 
for the money on that account ? Prob- 
ably because he reckoned, perhaps with 
some reason, that he might get little 
sympathy for having incurred liabilities 
he could not meet under a hire-pur- 
chase agreement, while the urgency of 
having to pay a fine at once or go to 
prison, especially if there was a plausible 
explanation of the way in which the 
offence came about, would stimulate a 
desire to help, as in fact it did. Silly 
it may have been, but it was also dis- 
honest and punishable—which is more 
to the point. 


Committal With a View to Borstal 
Sentence 

According to the Newcastle Journal 
400 people have petitioned members of 
Parliament, magistrates and a prison 
governor to secure the release on bail 
of an 18 year old youth who has been 
“ remanded ” to quarter sessions with a 
view to the passing of a sentence of 
borstal training. 

The use of the word “ remanded ” in 
the case of a committal for trial or for 
sentence is not apt, but that is not the 


point to which we wish to call atten- 
tion. What matters is that if the com- 
mittal to quarter sessions was under 
s. 28 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act 
there was no power for the magistrates 
to grant bail: the section states that the 
offender is to be committed in custody. 
Even in the event of an appeal against 
conviction the magistrates could not 
grant bail, but a Judge of the High 
Court could. As to the prison gov- 
ernor, he has no power to grant bail. 
but only to take recognizances when 
bail has been granted. 


Artificial Insemination by Donor 

The debate in the House of Lords 
on A.I.D., like so many discussions in 
that assembly, shed a great deal of light 
on a difficult and controversial problem. 
Reasoned arguments from a variety of 
points of view were adduced, and the 
many aspects of the question were put 
in their correct perspective. The 
announcement by the Lord Chancellor, 
at the end of the debate, that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to appoint a 
departmental committee to obtain in- 
formation and consider whether legisla- 
tion should'be introduced indicates that 
the importance of the matter is not 
under-estimated and that all possible 
investigation will be made before any 
decisions are taken. As speakers showed. 
the matter involves questions of re- 
ligion, morality, eugenics and the whole 
basis of family life. The rights and 
status of children and the position of 
donors are deeply involved. 

Perhaps the most interesting speech. 
from the legal point of view, was that 
of Lord Denning, who expressed the 
opinion that although artificial insemin- 
ation by donor, with the knowledge of 
the husband was not an offence, if done 
without such knowledge it was a fraud 
and deception upon the husband and 
was a criminal conspiracy in which the 
doctor and the donor took part. There 
was the further point that in concealing 
the facts about paternity there would 
also be fraud and deception of others 
with all the consequences to the child 
that might ensue. Lord Denning left 
no doubt about his condemnation of the 
practice on moral as well as legal 
grounds. , 

We believe that the present tendency 
in public opinion is towards disapproval 
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of A.I.D. on the instinctive and whole- 
some ground that it approaches near to 
adultery, and that even when the hus- 
band is not deceived there is something 
about it that is an insidious attack on 
the foundation principles of family life. 
The deliberations and conclusions of 
the departmental committee must be 
awaited before opening becomes final. 


The Scottish Decision 

It will be remembered that in Mac- 
Lennan v. MacLennan (1958) Sc. L.T. 
Rep. 12, the wife’s answer to an allega- 
tion of adultery based on the birth of a 
child of which the husband said he 
could not be the father was that the 
child was conceived as the result of 
artificial insemination by a donor, the 
learned Judge held that this did not 
amount to adultery. At that stage the 
Judge, Lord Wheatley, ordered the wife 
to give fuller specification so that her 
defence rebutting the inference of 
adultery might be admitted. As she 
refused to do so, the Judge said on 
February 28, see The Times, March 1, 
that he had no option but to pronounce 
her defence irrelevant on the ground of 
lack of specification and order the case 
to be treated as an undefended action. 
The evidence pointed irresistibly to the 
fact that the husband was not the father 
of the child and in the absence of any 
evidence that the child was conceived 
by A.I.D. he must draw the inference of 
adultery and grant a decree of divorce. 


We hope to publish an article on this 
whole subject in an early issue. 


A Warning Device—Is it Legal ? 

We are interested in a report in The 
Birmingham Post of February 22 about 
a safety warning device, said to be com- 
pulsory for lorry drivers in some con- 
tinental countries, which has recently 
been introduced into this country by a 
Birmingham company. The description 
of it is as follows: “ folding to a 15 in. 
envelope when not in use the triangle is 
intended for the use of long-distance 
lorry drivers and other road users who 
have to make considerable journeys at 
night. When the vehicle is parked at 
the roadside the indicator is placed just 
off the road 50 yds. to the rear. When 
erected it becomes a 15 in. high red 
triangle of the type used in road warn- 
ing signs.” 

It is claimed, according to the report, 
that in dipped headlights the triangle is 
visible for up to 1,200 ff. and in full 
headlights up to 1,500 fr. It seems clear 
that such a device should attract the 
attention of on-coming drivers and 
warn them to be on their guard. What 


we wonder is whether it will be argued 
that such a device, placed 50 yds. away 
from a vehicle, will be held to be 
a “traffic sign” within the meaning of 
s. 48 (9) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, 
and subject to the restrictions imposed 
by that section on the placing of traffic 
signs on roads. We express no opinion 
at this stage because we do not feel that 
we have enough information to justify 
us in doing so; but we do think that 
before this device comes into use the 
question of its legality should be con- 
sidered and decided. 


Driving Test Before the Revocation of 
a Licence 


Section 5 of the Road Traffic Act, 
1930, deals with the granting of driving 
licences to persons suffering from dis- 
abilities and provides for the revoca- 
tion of a licence held by any person “ if 
it appears to the licensing authority that 
there is reason to believe that any per- 
son who holds a licence granted by 
them is suffering from a disease or 
physical disability likely to cause the 
driving by him of a motor vehicle . . . 
to be a source of danger to the public.” 
Subsection 5 (4) goes on to provide that 
the authority shall give to the licence 
holder notice of their intention to 
revoke the licence and there is a proviso 
“ provided that the licence holder may, 
except in the case of such diseases or 
disabilities as may be prescribed, claim 
to be subjected to a test as to his fitness 
or disability to drive a motor vehicle, 
and if he passes the prescribed test the 
licence shall not be revoked.” 


The Daily Express of February 25, 
1958, reported the case of a justice of 
the peace who very properly reported 
to the licensing authority when he 
applied for the renewal of his driving 
licence, that he was suffering from 
rheumatism. His full licence was re- 
voked and he then had to take out a 
provisional licence in order to be able 
to take the driving test which he subse- 
quently passed. He is reported to have 
expressed the view that anyone in the 
position in which he was placed ought 
to have been told of the possibility of 
claiming to be subjected to a test before 
his licence was revoked so that the test 
could have been taken while the ordin- 
ary licence was in force. We appreciate 
his point of view, and it would appear 
that it would help a driver to be told 
about the right to make such a claim, 
particularly if the onset of his disability 
came during the currency of his driv- 
ing licence so that the question of the 
renewal of his full licence did not arise 
at that time. We are not so sure 
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whether in the particular circumstances 
of the case referred to it would have 
been necessary and, if so, whether it 
would have been possible to renew the 
full licence to enable the test to be 
taken ; but it may be that it could have 
been taken, had the driver been aware 
of the right to claim to be tested, before 
the date of expiry of his earlier licence. 


A By-pass That Does Not Serve its 
Purpose 

One of the objects of a by-pass road, 
which is always built at great public 
expense, is to relieve a particular place, 
or places, of a flow of traffic which is 
too great, or is otherwise unsuitable, 
to use the previously existing roads. 
According to a report in the Newcastle 
Journal of February 18 it seems that a 
seven-mile by-pass avoiding Chester-le- 
Street at Birtley is failing to achieve one 
of the objects hoped for, in that it is 
not attracting the heavy lorry traffic 
away from the old road _ through 
Chester-le-Street. Two people were 
killed in accidents on the old Great 
North Road between the two towns and 
at the inquest the coroner commented 
on the matter. He is reported as say- 
ing that the county council “ have gone 
to terrific expense to provide a by-pass, 
and yet we have monstrous wagons 
lumbering through Chester-le-Street.” 


A note to the report states that a lorry 
driver said that the old Great North 
Road route is shorter and much flatter 
and that there are fewer roundabouts 
to contend with. No doubt factors 
such as these are taken into account 
when a by-pass road is planned, but 
there are evident practical limits to the 
freedom of choice of the planners, and 
they may be unable to avoid results 
such as those of which the lorry driver 
complained. The only question is 
whether a by-pass which drivers can- 
not be compelled to use and which they 
do not regard as a preferable alternative 
route justifies the cost of its construc- 
tion and maintenance. It may be that 
this particular by-pass is used by lighter 
vehicles and that there is a correspond- 
ing reduction in the volume of traffic 
using the old road. We have no informa- 
tion on this point, but it is clearly to be 
regretted that the heavy traffic should 
prefer to continue to use the old road. 


Tontine 

The Liverpool Daily Post recently 
reported a case in which a man 
described as a treasurer of a tontine 
was committed for trial for the alleged 
fraudulent conversion of a sum of 
money. How many readers, we wonder, 
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seeing this, could have given more than 
a vague description of a tontine. 

The tontine was so called after its 
Italian inventor, Lorenzo Tonti, and it 
dates from the 17th century. It is a 
species of loan in which the parties who 
invest receive life annuities, with benefit 
of survivorship. The plan is that an 
annuity after a certain rate of interest, 
is granted to a number of people, 
divided into classes according to their 
respective ages; so that the whole 
annual fund of each class is regularly 
divided among the survivors of that 
dass; and, on the death of the last 
survivor, reverts to the power, by which 
the tontine was established. 

By means of tontines many govern- 
ment loans were formerly raised in 
England. 


Warning After Acquittal 

At Nottingham Assizes the case of 
R. v. Spencer (The Times, March 1) 
ended abruptly when counsel for the 
prosecution submitted that the case 
could not proceed further. 

Spencer and his wife were acquitted 
of the manslaughter of their newborn 
child, they having refused to agree to 
a blood transfusion. They were 
described as Jehovah’s Witnesses. In 
cross-examination the family doctor 
said he had not warned the parents that 
failure to give a transfusion would 
cause death. He remembered saying 
that the child should go into hospital 
for a transfusion, but did not remember 
mentioning death. Paull, J., stopped the 
case upon counsel’s submission, and 
warned the parents that if after all they 
had learned in court anything like that 
happened again, the position would be 
quite different. 

Neglect on religious grounds to pro- 
vide such medical treatment as is avail- 
able and reasonable after a warning of 
the danger to life is not a good defence 
toa charge of manslaughter or of wilful 
neglect. A leading case is R. v. Senior 
(1899) 64 J.P. 8, in which a baby died 
from diarrhoea and pneumonia. Evi- 
dence was to the effect that proper 
medical attention would have prolonged 
and probably saved the child’s life. The 
jury found the father (one of the 
Peculiar People) guilty of manslaughter, 
but added that he had done his best 
for the child except in not providing 
medical aid and medicine. The Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved upheld the 
conviction. 


Seeing Round Corners 
It is a new idea that a defendant can 
be convicted of an offence on the 


evidence of a witness who, when the 
offence was committed, was round a 
corner in such a position that it would 
seem impossible for him to have wit- 
nessed the incident. But the television 
cameras referred to in our note at 121 
J.P.N. 477 have made the seeming im- 
possible possible. A police constable 
on traffic duty in Durham was on 
traffic duty and he was able to see, 
by means of a picture sent by the tele- 
vision camera to his traffic control 
screen, what the state of the traffic was 
round the corner out of his ordinary 
vision. He switched the traffic lights 
at that point to red and then, on his 
screen, he saw a car drive past the red 
light. The motorist in question was 
duly summoned for the offence. He did 
not appear but the charge was proved 
and he was fined £2. 

The moral seems to be that it is not 
safe to take a risk, at any rate in 
Durham, merely because there is no 
policeman in sight. Such an aid to 
traffic control by the police must be a 
great boon when man-power is a serious 
problem and it is difficult to find men 
for traffic duty without taking them 
from some other work which urgently 
requires doing. The case we have 
referred to was reported in The Bir- 
mingham Post of February 18, 1958. 


Food and a Finding of Fact 

We are greatly indebted to a member 
of the legal profession, who was present 
in the magistrates’ court at Coventry, 
for some further information about the 
early stages of the case of which we 
spoke -at p. 100, ante. Our correspon- 
dent knows the premises lately opened 
by MacFisheries at Coventry. From 
his own knowledge and from having 
heard the evidence, he confirms our 
impression that the firm had done every- 
thing their advisers could suggest, in the 
way of refrigeration and other scientific 
methods of preserving food. The fact 
remained, however, that some articles 
exposed for sale were not entirely pro- 
tected, as we mentioned in our earlier 
note upon the case, and our correspon- 
dent tells us that a scientific witness 
called by the defendants admitted in 
cross-examination that contamination 
could occur. In the third column of 
p. 100, ante, we gave some details of 
the facts established. Upon those facts, 
our correspondent says that it was with 
surprise that he read the last paragraph 
of Donovan, J.’s judgment at 122 J.P. 
22. Indeed, the middle sentence of that 
paragraph seems explicable only as 
meaning that the conditions therein 
described have to be continuous, before 
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a prosecution can succeed. If this is 
what his lordship meant by repeating 
the adverb “continually,” we respect- 
fully suggest that this cannot be the 
law, seeing that reg. 8 expressly requires 
that the food shall be protected from 
the risk of contamination, not merely 
from actual contamination. Indeed, his 
lordship said at the middle of the same 
page that the Court was concerned with 
possibilities, rather than what had 
happened. 

Our learned correspondent indicates 
what we had not found clear in the 
newspaper reports, or even in the full 
judgment of the Divisional Court, that 
the prosecution had primarily fought 
the case on facts, as we suggested ought 
to have been done. It seems, however, 
so far as we can gather, that they did 
add the legal argument that, even if the 
contamination of which there was a risk 
was not dangerous to health, neverthe- 
less there was an offence. If so, it may 
have been this argument which put it 
into the heads of the magistrates to find 
that there was no contamination dan- 
gerous to health, but nevertheless to 
convict because there was contamina- 
tion of some kind. 

This finding of fact is difficult to 
understand, but it was the unwillingness 
of the Divisional Court to go behind 
that finding on Case Stated, which led to 
reversal of the decision of the justices. 
The prosecution might have been able 
to construct a more effective argument 
in the Divisional Court, if the magis- 
trates had refused to convict, in which 
case the prosecutor would have been 
appellant. Our correspondent remarks 
that the failure of the Divisional Court 
to comment on the curious finding by 
the magistrates is discouraging to public 
health authorities. This is what we said 
ourselves in the first column of p. 100, 
ante. We are, however, so impressed 
by the necessity for much stricter en- 
forcement of the Food Hygiene Regula- 
tions than occurs today, that we again 
urge local authorities and their officials 
not to let themselves be discouraged. 
It may no longer be possible to take 
the line that all contamination involves 
a risk to health, although we believe 
this proposition to be sound. However 
this may be, so much of the contamina- 
tion to be seen on all hands is poten- 
tially dangerous that we are sure there 
is ample scope for action. 


Carriage Folk 

We spoke at 120 J.P.N. 452, about 
many of the problems arising where 
people leave motor cars without having 
a proper place to keep them. In that 
Note we mentioned information reach- 
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ing us from a county borough in the 
south of England. What happened there 
was that householders were taking down 
part of their garden fences and running 
cars across the pavement into the 
garden or forecourt. The information 
reaching us seemed to suggest that the 
householders were owner-occupiers, or 
perhaps leaseholders under a long lease 
which did not forbid what was being 
done. At all events we were not told 
of any disputes between landlord and 
tenant, and the question raised was 
whether the council of the borough was 
concerned as highway authority or 
under the Public Health Acts. One 
possible way in which a local authority 
might be so concerned had already been 
put to us in P.P. 5 at 120 J.P.N. 353. 
This at least can be said from the point 
of view of the local authority, where it 
is not the owner of the property, that 
a car standing in the forecourt of 
premises is not obstructing the highway, 
nor destroying an ornamental verge if 
there is one. Driving it over the foot- 
way to get into the forecourt may do 
damage and could reasonably be 
objected to, but in most cases is prob- 
ably lawful. Where the car is provided 
with a portable shelter as an alternative 
to sheeting, various things can be said 
about the shelter also. as in P.P. 5 just 
mentioned. There is, however, some- 
thing to be said in its favour, as well as 
against it. Our attempt to sum up the 
issues at 120 J.P.N. 452 ended with the 
remark that there was no evident solu- 
tion. Another aspect of the problem 
has arisen at Ipswich. Here the law of 
landlord and tenant is involved. A 
number of tenants on the council’s 
housing estates are said to have taken 
to using the garden or forecourt as a 
place to stand a motor vehicle. This 
by itself would be no business of their 
landlord, unless there were a covenant 
in the tenancy agreement which forbade 
it Complaint is made of untidiness, 
and it would be open to the council, 
which is not subject to the restrictions 
affecting private landlords, to put an 
end to existing tenancies and compel 
tenants to sign a new covenant dealing 
expressly with the point. This would 
be rather a question of policy; for 
reasons we have indicated, we should 
regard it as a doubtful policy. The car 
in the front garden may be the least of 
several evils. On a different footing. 
however, is the taking down by tenants 
of the front walls or fences in order to 
drive the vehicle in. This is not merely 
a breach of a covenant likely to be 
found in any ordinary tenancy agree- 
ment. It is a breach of the tenant’s 


fundamental obligations. The housing 
committee of the borough are stated in 
the local newspapers to have warned a 
number of tenants, and to have put an 
end to the tenancies of others, with the 
object of preventing motor vehicles 
from being driven over the footway 
through a gap made in the fence. Organ- 
izations claiming to represent the ten- 
ants say that the trouble arises from the 
council’s refusal to provide car parks 
on the housing estates for their tenants, 
and protest that, even if the tenants are 
on the wrong side of the law, the 
council ought not to deprive them of 
their houses. While this Note was being 
printed, a further press report appeared, 
stating that “ the majority had removed 
their vehicles from the gardens to the 
verges "—in effect, passing the problem 
from the housing committee to the 
highways committee and making the 
position more detrimental to the public. 

Without knowing more of the case 
than can be gathered from the local 
press, Wwe have some sympathy with the 
contention that the council have 
brought the trouble on themselves. The 
best place for the tenant’s vehicle is on 
the forecourt of the house, unless the 
house has a garage, or other standing 
room, or there is a parking place on the 
estate. There is no justification, even 
so, for the tenant’s taking down a wall 
or fence without permission, but this 
could be arranged. We see no reason 
against the council’s charging an addi- 
tional rent for this use of the forecourt. 
fixed by reference to the amount which 
would have to be paid by the tenant 
for a parking place on private land. If 
it was desired to preserve tidy appear- 
ance of the forecourts, the council could 
provide portable garages, or the covers 
resembling a large packing case, which 
we are told are now being used in the 
county borough we first mentioned, and 
could charge for these. It is too late in 
the world’s history to hold that council 
tenants are not carriage folk. 


Certificates of Disrepair 

At 121 J.P.N. 774 we published an 
article from a contributor setting out 
the steps to be taken in regard to cer- 
tificates of disrepair under the Rent 
Act, 1957. We have reason to think 
the article has been found helpful, but 
we have received two criticisms. Mr. 
J. F. Garner, himself a periodical con- 
tributor, points out that where a 
certificate of disrepair is refused, or 
where the local authority refuse to 
cancel it, the remedy of the tenant or 
landlord under para. 4 in part II of 
sch. 1 to the Act is to make an applica- 
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tion to the county court, not to appeal, 
We had stated in other contexts that an 
appeal was one thing and an application 
another, even before the decision jp 
Nalder v. Ilford Corporation [1950 
2 All E.R. 903; 114 J.P. 594, which 
confirms the statement. In the context 
of last year’s article, we do not think 
any harm could be done by the mistake. 
and it is fair to say that the notes issued 
from the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government upon the Rent 
Restriction Regulations, 1957, describe 
the process in question as an “ appeal” 
in each case: see note 21 and note 2% 
(in the latter of which both words are 
used). It is an obvious slip of the pen. 
and our learned contributor made his 
slip in good company. 

A more serious criticism upon the 
article has reached us from another 
source. This is in relation to paras. A3 
and C 1 of the article, which appear to 
suggest that after a local authority have 
given notice in form J they are obliged. 
if no undertaking is received from the 
landlord, to carry out a further inspec. 
tion, in order to ascertain whether the 
defects have been remedied. As against 
this, it has been put to us that (where 
no undertaking has been given) the 
local authority are bound under para. 
4 (2) of part Il of sch. 1 to the Act to 
issue a certificate of disrepair in form L. 
listing all the defects in form J, leaving 
the landlord to apply for cancellation— 
and, if need be, to apply to the count) 
court. 

Upon this, our contributor answers 
that although para. 4 (2) of part II of 
sch. 1 says that where the local author. 
ity are satisfied that the dwelling . . 
is in disrepair . . . they shall issue to 
the tenant a certificate of disrepair 
accordingly, this is qualified by para. 5. 
which interposes a delay of three weeks 
before the notice of disrepair itself is 
issued on form L. 

Our contributor says that references 
in paras. A 3 and C 1 of his article, to 
the remedying of defects, were cast in 
the negative, not so as to suggest a 
positive duty in the local authority to 
inspect before the issue of form L, but 
in order that (if the landlord advises 
that all defects have been remedied) the 
local authority may inspect and, where 
appropriate, proceed no further. The 
alternative is to issue the certificate. 
which may subsequently be cancelied as 
from such a date (see para. 6 (2) in 
part II of sch. 1) that the tenant derives 
no benefit therefrom, except undef 
para. 12 (1). He suggests that the 
former course is the more convenient 
and practical. 
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THE AMALGAMATION OF POLICE FORCES 


By “ A SENIOR POLICE OFFICER ” 


“They consider the present number of forces and their 
disparity in size, is a matter of history and tradition and not 
rational organization. On purely financial considerations 
they believe that a further considerable reduction in the total 
number of forces is called for” . . . Thus says the Report 
of the Select Committee on Estimates on Police Expenditure 
in England and Wales, published recently. 


One wonders if, apart from money being saved, our 
national police machine would run more smoothly and 
efficiently if a further amalgamation of small forces was 
effected. The Police Act of 1946 resulted in many small 
borough and city forces being incorporated into county forces, 
and the question now arises, in the event of further amalgam- 
ation being authorized, what improvements could result in 
the policing of the parts of the country concerned. 


The Investigation of Crime 

Although many instances can be quoted of splendid co- 
operation between small and large forces in investigating 
crime of major importance, one cannot help wondering if 
inquiries would have been simplified if the small forces had, 
in fact, been part of a larger force. There are still many 
borough and city forces with a strength of 100 or so men, 
situated within a county where the chief constable commands 
up to, or more than, 1,000. Each [ittle force has its own 
CI.D. which operates successfully within the confines of the 
town boundary. If a major crime occurs in either the small 
or the large force, each probably assists the other. Looking 
at the situation objectively, however, surely one must agree 
that if the crime is within the area now covered by the 
smaller force the investigations could, logically, be more 
efficiently conducted solely by the bigger one ? 


At the present time the chief constable of such a small 
force often asks the co-operation of his larger neighbour, but 
would it not be better if the sole direction of the inquiries 
came from one source only, that is, from the chief constable 
of the county ? In considering this, one should bear in mind 
that the inquiries will invariably extend from the town into 
the rural districts of the county and also into other towns in 
the area. Some of these towns may, at present, also have 
small forces of their own. Would not investigations be 
facilitated if the county chief constable could give directions 
on the action to be taken there instead of the help having to 
be sought of several individual chief constables ? Decisions 
could then be made solely by the county chief after consulta- 
tion with his own senior officers. Time would be saved and 
the whole of the inquiries would be streamlined. 


A criticism which could be made of these comments is that 
a C.D. officer in a small force acquires a fund of local 
knowledge, and a circle of local informants, which are 
invaluable in a major crime inquiry. But, if the town is 
permanently policed by the county force, one would anticipate 
that C.I.D. officers would be stationed there at least long 
enough to gain the same knowledge. q 


The value of combined effort in criminal investigation is 
apparent when one reads of the successes of the home 
counties and the midlands crime squads, several chief con- 
stables having collaborated in supplying from their own forces 
experienced detectives to combat particular types of crime 
committed in the home counties and the midlands. Will the 


excellent results achieved by these bodies influence those who 
may have the responsibility of authorizing, in the future. the 
amalgamation of certain small and large forces, when one 
chief constable might then be responsible for directing crim- 
inal investigation over similar wide areas with, perhaps. even 
greater success ? 


Communications 

Speed in police communications is essential and undoubt- 
edly amalgamation would not only hasten the passing of 
important information from rural areas to towns and vice 
versa, but would save money. We have read of a successful 
teleprinter link, which achieves speed and economy, between 
some forces in the north, indicating that amalgamation would 
probably result in further efficiency in all means of com- 
munication. 


Although many small borough and city forces are linked 
by teleprinter, telephone and radio with neighbouring forces. 
if these small police units were amalgamated into a county 
force, the communications for the whole area would be 
centrally controlled and directed and therefore should be 
more efficient. There would, one presumes, be a central 
information room at the county police headquarters from 
which matter would flow through the various media to the 
towns and cities smoothly, efficiently and economically. 


One means of communication which has not been men- 
tioned specifically is the sending of correspondence by the 
postal service. A business efficiency expert would be appalled 
at the volume of correspondence which passes by post 
between small forces clustered together within a county. 
merely because the forces are separate and, as a matter of 
courtesy, one chief constable has to write to a neighbour to 
ask if “ you would kindly have the necessary action taken.” 
With amalgamation, many man hours now wasted in drafting 
reports and writing letters would be saved. Requests which 
now require a letter from force to force would be transmitted 
from one town to another by teleprinter, telephone, radio 
or motor patrol, and the saving in postage would not be 
insignificant ! 


Road Traffic Control 

This being the responsibility of the trattic department of 
each police force, the subject should be considered from the 
angle of whether it is desirable to have operating, as in some 
areas, several traffic departments of different forces (each 
confined to its own force boundary), or whether there would 
be a higher degree of efficiency if a county police traffic 
department was in sole charge. Included in this considera- 
tion must be, of course, the all-important topic of road safety. 


There are always local traffic problems, particularly in 
towns with narrow main streets, but it is difficult to conceive 
why these cannot receive adequate attention if a county force 
had jurisdiction. As with the C.I.D. county traffic officers 
stationed in the town would soon gain knowledge of local 
peculiarities. It is suggested too that the flow of traffic could 
be handled more smoothly with one force only in charge. 


There could also be a centrally directed road safety policy 
with, the writer believes, better results than now. In each 
separate force there is a police officer who has the duty, inter 
alia, of handling this vital subject. He has to arrange lectures 
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at schools, exhibitions, demonstrations and so on. One force 
may be more road safety conscious than another and the 
measures adopted may, therefore, differ. 

Would there not be more co-operation and uniformity of 
action, with consequently better results, if road safety policy 
and propaganda were directed for the whole area from the 
county police headquarters ? 


The Public 

Perhaps the public are the most important consideration 
of all when attempting to assess the possible merits of 
amalgamation. We, as policemen, exist to give a public 
service and, in return, we look for service from the public ; 
service which is so vital that without it we would be practic- 
ally helpless. What effect would, therefore, amalgamation 
have on public relations in the towns affected ? 

It must be admitted that in any town which has its own 
force there is a pride among some members of the com- 
munity in having their “ own force.” However, it is suggested 
that most members of the public care not to what particular 
force a policeman belongs as long as he does his job among 
them fairly and impartially and without fear or favour. He 
will then be accepted and furthermore, he will receive their 
help. 

Time has proved this to be true in the towns whose forces 
were amalgamated in 1946, when “history and tradition” 
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was often part of the case of those who wished to keep them 
separate. 

There is also a further strong argument in favour of 
amalgamation from the viewpoint of the public. This is the 
fact that at present there are, in many small towns, both a 
borough police headquarters and the divisional headquarter 
of the adjoining county force. How confusing this must be, 
particularly to a stranger or foreigner in the town, who may 
be directed from one building to another (often on the other 
side of the town) because the matter with which he is con. 
cerned is out of the jurisdiction of the station he first visited | 
This could not arise if such a town was entirely policed by 
the county force. 


Conclusion 

In this article an endeavour has been made to provoke 
thought on four principal points which arise when one cen. 
siders amalgamation. Others will, no doubt, occur to the 
reader and will be as diverse as, for instance: (a) Would there 
be better opportunities for promotion for keen officers ? and 
(b) Possible advantages in having more centralized police 
administration for civil defence purposes. 

The writer has not lost sight of the fact that the Select 
Committee was mainly concerned with saving money, but if 
we policemen can cost the country less and at the same time 
be more efficient, why not ? 


PRISON OVER A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By J. E. SIDDALL, LL.M., D.P.A. 


Charles Dickens and the early illustrators of his works have 
drawn a gruesome picture of the prisons of a century ago. 
Admittedly there were activities which would be frowned 
upon today, but so there were in the schools, and all schools 
were not as bad as Dotheboys Hall. 


The visiting justices at Windsor took their duties very 
seriously. I was pleasurably surprised. They sought advice 
as to the more modern rules and inquired from other prisons 
as to possible improvements. They inquired into cases of 
illness ; they set aside accommodation for infectious ailments, 
investigated complaints, and worried about diet sheets. I was 
surprised too, at the incidence of sickness amongst those 
newly admitted, and the whole operation started with the 
disadvantage of considerable urgency. 

It is August, 1842, and from Abingdon, for a long time 
the seat of county government, the clerk of the peace writes 
to state that, whilst the new gaol is being built at Reading, 
the borough of Windsor must make provision for its own 
prisoners. That was on the 8th, and on the 11th the magis- 
trates, under the chairmanship of the mayor, had decided to 
use the old workhouse as a temporary gaol. They decided 
to make it secure, to establish various rooms necessary, to 
appoint the officers, to buy clothing and equipment, and to 
adopt the regulations which applied in the county gaol. By 
August 29 the gaol was established, officers appointed, equip- 
ment purchased, alterations done, and prisoners being 
received. One dozen suits of men’s clothing were purchased 
at the modest price of £1 Os. 4d. a suit, six suits of clothing 
for women worked out at 15s. 34d. each. The assistant 
gaoler was to get 18s. a week, together with his house. 

It was considered necessary to keep the prisoners employed 
and the hand corn mill was all that was available, but 
there had to be some employment of an irksome character. 


It was therefore decided that the picking of oakum is the 
most desirable to be adopted, and information was sought 
as to the necessary quantity and where it should be disposed 
of; meanwhile half a ton was purchased. That was 
for the males. As regards female prisoners “the regular 
employment of the house, baking, mending and washing of 
the clothes and cleaning the house will be sufficient to keep 
them in occupation.” Actually the women prisoners seem 
to have been as big a handful as the men. 


In 1844 the gaoler reported that Elizabeth . aged 35, 
charged with vagrancy, was on Sunday morning, May §, 
confined to her room and kept on bread and water for singing 
songs nearly the whole of Saturday night and Sunday mon- 
ing, and having before that broken her room windows and 
two chamber members. Again, in April, 1845, another Eliza- 
beth escaped at about half past four o’clock of a Monday 
afternoon. Over the wall she went into Keppell Street. 
taking with her the female’s dress with the exception of het 
shoes, cap and apron. Elizabeth however, late that evening, 
was recaptured near Flemish Farm. The gaoler was repfi- 
manded for having let her escape and, subject to the 
superintendence of the medical officer, she was placed on 
short diet. 

Discharged prisoners’ aid was not organized as today, but 
three women were to “be provided with chemises to qui 
the gaol with” and they were also given small sums of 
money “ to enable them to go to their respective settlements.” 
This question of settlement dated back to the poor law of 
Elizabeth I’s reign. Very like nationality was this rule, which 
tied people and responsibility for their future maintenance to 
the parish where they were deemed to be “settled.” Thus, 
homeless people could be sent back to the parish where they 
last had a settled residence and that parish would have to 
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maintain them whilst they were destitute. Jane . . . in 1842 
applied not to be passed home to her settlement, but the 
justices refused. Why she did not want to return and why 
the justices refused was not stated. 

Today there are queues outside the offices of the Australian 
Government—would-be emigrants seeking a passage. They 
come in thousands hoping for a new life and that they will 
satisfy the medical and other requirements. In October, 1842, 
the gaoler reported that George . and Weaver . . ., both 
under sentence of transportation, had admitted their escape 
from prison. In consequence he had changed their cell, 
putting leg irons on them at night. The justices ordered 
that they should be leg ironed until the next visiting day, and 
Catherine . . . , who had been detected communicating with 
them through the fioor of their cell, was ordered to be kept 
on bread and water for three days unless the surgeon thought 
otherwise. Prisoners due for transportation were a source 
of trouble generally, so reluctant were they to undertake the 
voyage. In 1844, the Secretary of State had decided that 
male convicts under sentence of transportation were to be 
removed to Millbank Prison provided they were free from 
infectious disease, insanity, and fever. 

Health had to be provided for very carefully, for it will be 
remembered that there were many complaints then which are 
far less prevalent today. Thus, they established an itch room 
as well as a separate infirmary. The doctor reported to them 
in October, 1842, that the two infirmaries were well ventilated 
as were also the dormitories, and that the prisoners were well 
exercised. In his first report he states that three of the sick 
men under his care had “attacks of the common bilious 
autumnal cholera of this country but of this disease one man 
died.” Apparently it was not so much the disease as his 
“state of debility from long and repeated imprisonments.” 
He then made a suggestion for an improved diet for all the 
prisoners until the disease passed away. Twenty per cent. of 
the people actually committed were found to be sick and 
needing medical attention. 

The outbreak of cholera from which William ... had 
died had been in September, 1842, and in those days it was 
a greatly feared complaint exacting a terrible toll of life. 
A full report on his death and the circumstances was made 
to the visiting justices. 








THIRTY-FIVE 


Thirty-five county boroughs continue to oppose the rate 
deficiency grant. They are in a minority so far as authorities 
of their own type are concerned and, of course, in the larger, 
complete world of local government they are greatly out- 
numbered. Nevertheless the opinions of authorities with a 
large total of population and including such names as Black- 
pool, Manchester, Liverpool and Southport, as well as those 
from less important counties, are worth serious considera- 
tion. Their views have been summarized in a memorandum 
on the White Paper on Local Government Finance (Cmd. 
209) and the Local Government Bill. 

Paragraph three of the pamphlet indicates that on this 
occasion and unlike past practice when fundamental grant 
changes have previously been introduced, no figures are pro- 
duced showing the effect on individual authorities, and in the 
absence of such figures it is difficult if not impossible to make 
feasoned comment and criticism of the Government pro- 
posals. This complaint has been voiced a number of times 
in and out of Parliament and we believe it justified. But 
the Minister continues to refuse to produce the figures. 
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Differences between the prisoners were investigated and 
punishments awarded. Unless the surgeon otherwise objected, 
the usual punishment was short diet and solitary confinement. 
On January 30, 1843, George . . . managed to escape, and 
he remained at liberty for quite a while, but fortune was 
against him and by March 7 we find him back in prison 
again. He had been recognized after having enlisted into the 
67th regiment of foot. 


In May, 1843, yet another inspection was carried out when 
two prisoners had complained of the food without cause. 
The magistrates saw all the prisoners and decided that they 
appeared to be in very good health. They interviewed the 
gaolers and the surgeon as well as the complainants and 
decided that the two complainants should be reprimanded 
for complaining of the food without cause, and told that if 
they do so again they will be punished. 


One wonders who was Henry, and why on July 4, 1843, 
he was to be kept separate from the other prisoners “ and that 
the chaplain be requested to give directions respecting his 
education.” One hopes that Henry benefited and became a 
useful citizen. 


The strange career of James . . . also comes to light at 
the same meeting. He was ill, and the justices asked for 
reports on his health from the surgeon. He appeared to be 
no better in August and the surgeon obtained the opinion of 
another doctor. In September “the gaoler reported that he 
had received a pardon for the prisoner James . . . on the Ist 
instant and that he was consequently removed home on the 
2nd instant.” Again, some story—probably tragic—must lie 
behind those brief sentences. 


Early in 1845 there had been another inspection of the 
prison, this time by a Director under the directions of the 
Home Secretary. Alterations, including gratings for better 
ventilation, partitions, new doors, as well as amendments to 
the rules, were being carried into force. Despite the emer- 
gency which had called the gaol into being, its early diffi- 
culties, and the outbreak of cholera, three years had passed. 
The serious incidents seem to have been surmounted, and here 
at least in Windsor, whilst no doubt conditions were hard, 
according to their lights, the justices did their duty. 


OPPONENTS 


Neither, as the county boroughs also point out, has any 
indication been given of the data and methods used in arriv- 
ing at the numerical factors in the General Grant. 

In leading up to their opinions the authors of the docu- 
ment refer to the exchequer equalization grant as constituting 
“so large a proportion of the total exchequer contributions 
to local authorities.” Admittedly the grant is a sizeable- 
sum in total but it is not a large proportion. Local govern- 
ment financial statistics for England and Wales for 1955-56 
shows in table IV that the total Government grants for that 
year was approximately £500 million, and the equalization 
grants totalled about £72 million, i.c., about 14 per cent. of 
all Government grants. 

One of the grounds on which the 35 object to the rate 
deficiency grant is that there is so much derating of one kind 
and another that rateable value should not be the sole deter- 
minant of the grant. But as we have pointed out earlier 
(p. 6, ante), there is no reason why a rate deficiency grant 
should not be paid by relation to current facts, that is existing 
rateable values or rate products—whatever may be the reasons 
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producing these figures. In fact there is no doubt that one 
of the justifications for exchequer equalization grant is that 
there is so much de-rating. De-rating of industrial heredita- 
ments reduced authorities’ resources measured as rateable 
value appreciably, and made them poorer and maybe there- 
fore entitled to exchequer equalization grant. Nevertheless. 
de-rating is not the only justification for this grant. Authorities 
with poor resources are assisted and authorities of above 
average wealth are not—this is the fundamental principle 
of the “equalization” or, perhaps better described “ rate 
deficiency ™ grant. 


The purpose of the grant was summed up in these sen- 
tences from the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
letter of August 27, 1952, which served as the terms of 
reference for the Edwards Committee: “ The general effect 
is . . . that councils with rateable value below average have 
it brought up to the average, the exchequer standing in as a 
ratepayer to the extent necessary. These grants start from 
the basis that rates are the only taxable resources at present 
available to local authorities. Those resources may be lower 
than they might otherwise have been by conscious act of the 
local authority or by de-rating or for any other reason but 
—whatever the cause—the local authority is handicapped if 
its rating resources are less than average. It is inhibited from 
applying higher poundages to low assessments by the need 
to keep its rates within the band of rate poundages accepted 
as reasonable at that time in the region of the country. Yet 
the entrusting by Parliament to various classes of local 
authorities of the various local government services pre- 
supposes that they shall have adequate taxable resources to 
carry them out.” 


This general argument in favour of the rate deficiency grant 
is agreed by the local authority associations who support the 
principle of the grant accordingly. The Government believe 
in it and so do H.M. Opposition. There is no likelihood 
therefore of the abolition of the grant or of its fundamental 
revision, courses of action which the 35 county boroughs are 
trying to bring about. In the fourth paragraph of their 
memorandum the authors complain that some authorities 
will be partly recompensed through the equalization grant 
(rate deficiency grant) for derating losses whilst others are 
not. But the other authorities which are not “ partly recom- 
pensed ” are so treated because they are regarded as still very 
wealthy, or at least having above average wealth. It can 
be argued that this factor provides some justification for 
debited rateable value, as well as credited rateable value in 
the equalization grant formula. Indeed, one of the reasons 
why the term “ equalization grant ”’ has been considered mis- 
leading is because it does nothing to withdraw from councils 
with resources in excess of the average those resources above 
the average. Consider these figures of rateable value per head 
of population: 

R.V. per R.V. per 
Head of Bottom 10 Head of 

Population outside the 35 — Population 

ce. # £ 
Bournemouth ... 24 Merthyr . 
Eastbourne _o St. Helens 
Blackpool 21 Barnsley ... af 
Brighton . 21 Stoke-on-Trent ... 
Exeter. o Dewsbury 
Oxford ... . 18 Gateshead 
Southend-on-Sea _ 17 South Shields 
Southport mS, Salford 
Southampton . 17 Walsall 
Croydon 17 Warrington 


Top 10 
of the 35 
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The memorandum’s para. 5 refers to the rate deduction 
factor in the formula of the new general grant. This factor 
remains part of the 1948 settlement. Paragraph 109 of the 
Edwards Committee report reads “It must be recognized 
that the education grant in its present form (with the deduc- 
tion of a 30d. rate as an important feature) is an integral part 
of the 1948 settlement of the relations between the exchequer 
and local authorities. The deduction of the product of a 30d. 
rate in arriving at the grants of the local education authorities, 
including all the wealthier authorities, assists to provide the 
finance by means of which the Government pay the equaliza- 
tion grants to the poorer authorities.” The reasons for this 
were clearly stated by the Ministry of Health (Memorandum 
on Financial Relations between the Exchequer and Local 
Authorities, May, 1947). They were: 

(a) that the withdrawal of 1929 “ block ~ grants and the 
transfer of services from local authorities to the central gov- 
ernment in 1948 would result in large net gains to some 
local authorities, mainly those with resources above the 
national average—London, for example. gained about £8 
million—and that some of these gains should be withdrawn 
to help finance E.E.G. and 

(b) that the only “ practical ~ method of achieving this 
was to adjust one of the larger specific grants. The educa- 
tion grant was selected because it was the largest specific 
grant. 

The pamphlet criticises the rate deduction factor in the 
new general grant on the grounds that local authorities with 
low rateable value are already compensated by receiving rate 
deficiency grants. The contention is then advanced that if 
as part of government policy the 30d. rate product must be 
deducted, then it should be calculated so as to take into 
account whatever equalization grant (rate deficiency grant) is 
paid to a local authority; otherwise local authorities which 
receive the exchequer equalization grant will receive a double 
advantage. This would be so because the rate deduction 
factor in the general grant ignores the fact that their rateable 
value (or rate product) is brought up to the national average 
by the equalization grant. 

Dr. Lees, whose book on Local Expenditure and Exchequer 
Grants has been often quoted in Parliamentary and other 
debates on the new grants, mentions in that volume that the 
deduction has been criticized on three grounds. These and 
his comments follow. 

(a) That a resources element has no place in specific 
grants now that the equalization grant is in operation. This 
view is too doctrinaire—the education grant arrangement 
is a highly practical way of achieving the desired result. 

(b) That lack of uniformity of valuation distributes gains 
and losses in an arbitrary way. This is true, but no other 
method has been suggested that would be less arbitrary. 
Simply to abolish the deduction would be to transfer large 
sums of money to authorities who, under any test of 
resources, would receive no equalization grant. London. 
for example, would gain tremendously. A grant system. 
at best, dispenses rough justice and here the justice will 
become more refined as valuations approach uniformity. 

(c) That the combination of the deduction and equaliza- 
tion grant “ over-corrects ” the resources of below-average 
authorities. This is true. The reason is that the 30d. 
deduction is an equal rate for all authorities to start with 
but ranks for equalization grant at differing percentages. 
thus making unequal the rates required to meet the levy. 
v.g., an authority receiving equalization grant at an effective 
rate of 50 per cent. would be able to meet the levy by 4 
rate of 15d. only, whereas an average authority would have 
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to levy the full 30d., so that its total rate, other things being 
equal, would be 15d. greater than that of the poorer 
authority. 


His suggestion for remedying this defect was that the 
definition of relevant local expenditure for the purpose of the 
equalization grant calculation should be amended to exclude 
the product of 30d. rate for each county and county borough. 
This would mean that no equalization grant would be payable 
on the 30d. levy. The education grant would be unaffected : 
total equalization grant would, of course, be reduced. 


A further objection made by the 35 county boroughs is to 
the use of a sparsity factor in both the rate deficiency and 
general grants. This factor in the rate deficiency grant is, 
however, only for extreme sparsity. It will be seen from 
the following figures of rateable value as at April 1, 1957, per 
head that the majority of the counties which receive a sparsity 
grant on the existing formula have below average resources, 
and one of the reasons for this sparsity factor in the equaliza- 
tion grant is so that regard is paid to the effect of sparsity 


upon resources. RV. 
County April 1, 1957 
Per Head 
£ 
Radnor ... 11°858 
Montgomery 7282 
Cardigan 8678 
Merioneth 8-224 
Brecon 8914 
Westmorland 11-159 
Pembroke 7996 
Hereford 9-095 
Devon sie ai 12°680 
Average Welsh Counties 8-904 
Average All Counties 11°835 
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On a general view it seems probable that the main justifica- 
tion for the Bill proposals is that they help the sparse counties 
to finance services which are not going to be grant aided 
through the general rate. The principal example is, of course, 
the highways service. There is no doubt that sparsity greatly 
affects the expenditure on this service per head, and only 
through the rate deficiency grant is account satisfactorily 
taken of this. The low density factor in the general grant 
is to compensate for the effect of sparsity on expenditure, ¢.g., 
education—rural schools, etc. 


The county boroughs object to any part of the benefit 
of the increased rate income arising from the partial re- 
rating of industry being taken by the Government and, in 
particular, to any part of it being deducted from the general 
grant. 


Probably no one in local government is pleased at what is 
being done. Especially is this so because no compensation 
for the 20 per cent. derating of shops and commercial proper- 
ties was given by the Government. Nevertheless, although 
the Government are taking £20 million of the £30 million 
only one-third of this amount is being taken from the 
estimated total of the specific grants to be absorbed into the 
general grant. Eleven and three-quarter million pounds is 
being taken from the equalization grant and £14 million 
from the various sundry small grants which are being swept 
away. 

The £11} millions represents probably something like 15 
per cent. of the equalization grant which would otherwise be 
payable, but the £63 millions represents only about two per 
cent. of the general grant which would otherwise be pay- 
able. Surely the poorer authorities should not be penalized 
to an even greater extent than now proposed in the White 
Paper. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Lord Evershed, M.R., Parker and Sellers, L.JJ.) 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P., LTD. v. HOLYOAK (VALUATION 
OFFICER 
February 20, 21, 1958 
Rates—V aluation—Plant and machinery—Underground petrol 
tank of petrol station—Plant and Machinery (Valuation 
for Rating) Order, 1927 (S.R. & O. 1927, No. 480), sched., 
class 4. 

Case STATED by Lands Tribunal. 

The hereditament was an underground petrol tank under the 
petrol pumps of a petrol station. It consisted of a metal con- 
tainer of a capacity of 3,000 gallons resting on a concrete base 
with side walls of brickwork, the space between the walls and 
the container being filled with dry sand. Tanks were plant 
enumerated in class 4 of the schedule to the Plant and Machinery 
(Valuation for Rating) Order, 1927. The Lands Tribunal decided 
that the tank did not form part of the hereditament. 

Held: the tank was not a piece of plant put into a building 
for convenience, but the housing formed an essential part of the 
plant, and, therefore, the whole plant was rateable. 

Appeal allowed. 

Counsel: Lyell, Q.C., and Patrick Browne, for the valuation 
officer; Rowe, Q.C., and Roots, for the ratepayers. 

Solicitors: Solicitor of Inland Revenue ; Sydney Morse & Co. 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


W. COLLIER, LTD. v. FIELDING (VALUATION OFFICER) 
February 20, 21, 1958 
Rates—Valuation—Plant and machinery—Automatic oven in 

bakery—Whether moveable parts separately rateable—Plant 
and Machinery (Valuation for Rating) Order, 1927 (S.R. & O. 
1947 No. 480), sched., class 4. 

Case STATED by Lands Tribunal. 





The ratepayers carried on a bakery business in which they used 
certain apparatus known as “ 60 tray uniflow ovens.” By a system 
of an endless belt to which 60 trays were attached, loaves could 
pass through the oven, having remained subjected to the oven’s 
heat for a sufficient time to convert them into bread of the 
required consistency. The weight of an oven was 45 tons of 
which nine tons were attributable to moving parts. The question 
for the court was whether the moveable parts were rateable by 
reason of the provisions of class 4 of the schedule to the Plant 
and Machinery (Valuation for Rating) Order, 1927, which pro- 
vided that certain plants or parts of plant were rateable, but 
“only to such extent as it is in the nature of a building or 
structure.” The Lands Tribunal, after viewing the apparatus. 
decided that the moveable parts were not rateable. 

Held: the question was whether the oven was as to all its 
mechanism in the nature of a structure, or whether part of it 
was structural and some part not; that was a question of fact 
for the tribunal; and, as there was no misdirection, the court 
could not interfere. 

Appeal dismissed. 

Counsel: Lyell, Q.C., and Patrick Browne, for the valuation 
officer; Rowe, Q.C., and R. W. Leach, for the ratepayers. 

Solicitors: Solicitor of Inland Revenue ; Godden, Holme & Co. 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


FATSTOCK MARKETING CORPORATION, LTD.. v. 
MORGAN (VALUATION OFFICER) 
February 17, 18, 19, 1958 
Rates—Industrial hereditament—Slaughterhouse—“ Adapting for 
sale of any article”—Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. 5, c. 44), s. 3 (1). 
CASE STATED by Lands Tribunal. 
By s. 3 (1) of the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act. 
1928, it is provided: “the expression ‘industrial hereditament” 
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means a hereditament . . . occupied and used as a factory or 
workshop,” and, further, that the expressions “factory” and 
“ workshop ” have respectively the same meaning as in the Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 1920. Section 149 (1) (c) (iii) of the 
Act of 1901 includes as a factory any premises where manual 
labour is exercised by way of trade and used for the purpose of 
“ adapting for sale any article.” The hereditament in question was 
a slaughterhouse, and the tribunal held that the operations con- 
ducted there amounted to the adaptation of articles for sale, but 
decided that the factories legislation was not intended to apply to 
slaughterhouses which should be treated as exclusively governed 
by their own special code. 

Held, the slaughterhouse legislation from 1847 to 1954, although 
forming a code, did not exclude the application of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, and, therefore, the ratepayers were 
entitled to the de-rating privilege which they sought. 

Appeal allowed. 

Counsel: Rowe, Q.C., and Roots, for the ratepayers; Squibb, 
O.C., and Scholefield, for the valuation officer. 

Solicitors: Richards, Butler & Co. ; Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
(Before Cassels, Slade and Havers, JJ.) 
R. v. ANDERSON 
March 3, 1958 
Criminal Law—Sentence—Outstanding offences—Offences for 
which offender due to appear before court martial—Offences 
within jurisdiction of civil court. 

APPEAL against sentence. 

The appellant, a soldier, pleaded guilty at Northumberland 
quarter sessions to larceny of a cash box and £5. He was at the 
time awaiting trial by court martial for a series of offences, 
including eight cases of larceny from other soldiers, all of which 
were military offences, but also offences with which a civil court 
would have jurisdiction to deal. He requested quarter sessions 
to take these offences into consideration, and his commanding 
officer supported that request. Quarter sessions decided that they 
could properly take all the offences into consideration, and passed 
a sentence of 18 months’ imprisonment. 


VOL. 


Held: that, as the offences were offences with which a civil 
court would have had jurisdiction to deal, quarter sessions was 
entitled to take them into consideration, but, had they been purely 
military offences, quarter sessions could not have done so. There 
were no grounds for interfering with the sentence. 

No counsel appeared. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


PROBATE, DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION 
(Lord Merriman, P., and Collingwood, J.) 
COX v. COX 
January 15, 16, 31, 1958 
Husband and Wife—Desertion—Defence—Reasonable belief in 
deserted spouse’s adultery—Belief induced by conduct. 

APPEAL from justices. 

The parties were married in 1954, and the wife continued to 
be in employment during the marriage. In May, 1957, the 
husband overheard a conversation between the wife and his sister, 
in which the wife stated, in effect, that a man at her place of 
employment had shown affection for her, and that, while waiting 
at the canteen for the works truck to take her and the other 
employees home, she had kissed and embraced him to an extent 
which produced sexual excitement, and that their conduct had 
led to ribald jests by their fellow-employees. As a result of hear- 
ing this conversation the husband honestly believed that the wife 
had committed adultery, and he ceased to have sexual intercourse 
with her and withdrew from co-habitation with her. On a conm- 
plaint by the wife that he had deserted her, the husband alleged 
by way of defence that he honestly and reasonably believed that 
she had committed adultery. 

Held: the husband was guilty of desertion since his belief, 
though honest, in the wife’s adultery was not reasonable because, 
assuming that the evidence showed an inclination by the wife to 
commit adultery, there was no evidence of opportunity to indulge 
the inclination. 

Counsel: J. F. E. Stephenson, for the wife; Tolstoy, for the 
husband. . 

Solicitors: Butt & Bowyer, for Rutter & Rutter, Wincanton: 
Markham Thorp & Co., for Farnfield & Nicholls, Gillingham, 
Dorset. 

(Reported by G. F. L. Bridgman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


MAGISTERIAL LAW IN PRACTICE 


RENT ACT, 1957 
Meaning of the word “ innocently ” in s. 2 (4) 


We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Burt, LL.B., deputy chief 
clerk of the West London magistrates’ court, for a report of the 
following case. 

On January 6, 1958, a prosecution by the Fulham borough 
council under subs. 4 of s. 2 of the Rent Act, 1957, came before 
the West London magistrates’ court. This subsection provides 
that, “If a notice of increase (in rent) contains any statement 
or representation which is false or misleading in any material 
respect, the landlord shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £50 unless he proves that the statement was 
made innocently and without intent to deceive.” 

The information against the defendant alleged that he had 
served or caused to be served on a tenant of certain premises a 
notice of increase in rent under s. 2 of the Act which contained 
a false statement to the effect that no certificate of disrepair was 
in force. 

The facts, which were not in dispute, were that the premises 
were managed by a firm of estate agents on behalf of the defen- 
dant. In 1955 a certificate of disrepair under the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, had been issued by the Fulham 
borough council and had been served by the tenant on the Jand- 
lord or his agent. The work had not been done when the notice 
of increase in rent in the form prescribed by the Rent Restric- 
tions Regulations, 1957 (S.I. 1957 No. 981), sch. 1, form A, was 
served on the tenant. The notice was false in that the wrong 
part of para. 4 had been deleted so that it read “There is no 
certificate of disrepair in force at present.” It was this false 
statement that was the substance of the allegation against the 
defendant: it was not suggested that the statement was misleading 
because the tenant said in evidence that he himself had applied 
to the borough council for a certificate of disrepair; he was 
aware that it was still in force and was not misled by the 
inaccuracy in the notice of increase in rent. 


A partner in the firm of estate agents said in evidence that 
his firm had had to deal with 1,200 notices of increase in rent 
under the 1957 Act and that these forms had been prepared by an 
accounts clerk under supervizion. It was admitted that the 
inaccuracy in the notice of increase in rent was due to negligence 
in the office of the estate agents, but the partner said that he had 
no intention of deceiving the tenant and had had no instructions 
from the landlord to do so. 

It was not disputed by the prosecution that the false statement 
was made without intent to deceive, but the solicitor for the 
prosecution contended that, having regard to the admission of 
negligence, it could not be said that the statement. was made inno- 
cently. Counsel for the defence argued that, although there was 
negligence, the statement was nevertheless made innocently. The 
magistrate was informed that there had been no judicial inter- 
pretation of the word “ innocently” which appears in a similar 
context in subs. 2 of s. 3 of the Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, but the attention of the magis- 
trate was not drawn to the cases on the meaning of the word as 
it appears in subs. 2 (4) of s. 2 of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887 (s. 4, Merchandise Marks Act, 1953). 

The learned magistrate, Mr. E. R. Guest, held that the prosecu- 
tion had proved that the notice of increase in rent which was 
served by the defendant’s agent was false, though not misleading, 
in a material particular, namely, para. 4. The defence had 
proved that they had no intent to deceive anybody and that the 
failure to delete the right portion of para. 4 was purely negligent. 
He held that to act negligently without any criminal intent what- 
ever is to act innocently though negligently and that, therefore, 
the defendant had established a defence under subs. 4. Had 
Parliament intended mere negligence in this matter to be 4 
criminal offence punishable with a fine of £50, it would surely have 
used the word “ negligently” rather than “innocently.” “ Inno- 
cently” is not a term of art, but would appear to imply the opposite 
of “guiltily.” That is how it appeared to the magistrate that 
the defendant had acted, and, accordingly, he dismissed the case. 
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PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. A. D. Bond, deputy town clerk of Boston, Lincs., has been 
appointed town clerk of Bacup, Lancs. Mr. Bond, who was 
assistant solicitor at Crewe, Cheshire, from 1954 to 1956, was 
previously engaged in private practice and was admitted in July, 
1947. 

Mr. P. Trevor Gray, has been appointed assistant solicitor on 
the staff of Wednesfield, Staffs., urban district council, and com- 
menced his duties on March 3, last. Mr. P. T. Gray, who was 
admitted in 1956, took his Bachelor of Law degree with honours 
at Birmingham in 1952, and was articled with the firm of Messrs. 
Loxton and Co. in Walsall. 


RETIREMENTS 

Mr. G. Butcher, deputy clerk and chief financial officer of 
Hartismere, East Suffolk, rural district council since September, 
1944, is to retire on September 30, next. Mr. Butcher, who will 
be 62 in August, will have spent 46 years in local government. 
He was for 32 years employed by East Suffolk county council and 
for most of that time was a principal officer in the accountant’s 
department. 

OBITUARY 

Mr. Herbert Ryland, who was coroner for Windsor for 20 
years, has died at the age of 85. Mr. Ryland came from London 
in 1902 to join his brother the late Mr. F. T. Ryland and he 
practised as a solicitor for over 50 years. He retired in 1949. 

Ex-Superintendent Ebenezer Afford, a former deputy chief 
constable of Huntingdonshire, has died at the age of 72. Mr. 
Afford served in the Hunts. constabulary for 41 years until his 
retirement in 1949. He joined the constabulary in 1908 and his 
early service was at Huntingdon, before moving to Warboys (in 
1909), to Houghton and to Sawtry in 1913. After service in the 
Coldstream Guards during the First World War, Mr. Afford 
returned to Sawtry. He was promoted sergeant and chief clerk 
at Huntingdon in 1923, the following year becoming inspector, 
and in 1931 he was transferred to Stanground as superintendent. 
On New Year’s Day, 1938, Mr. Afford was promoted deputy chief- 
constable to succeed Supt. W. Ellwood, who retired, and he again 
moved back to Huntingdon, where he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1949. In the New Year’s Honours of 1947 he received 
the King’s Police Medal in recognition of his long service. 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


Mr. Frederic Harris (Croydon, N.W.) presented a Petition to 
the Commons urging, in view of the alarming number of sexual 
offences against young children, the need for taking immediate 
action to establish an institution for the treatment of such 
offenders, with the assurance that such persons should not be 
teleased until cured. The Petition had 13,501 signatories. 

Later, Mr. Harris initiated an adjournment debate on the pro- 
tection of children. He said that the institution recommended in 
the Petition would be for the detention and treatment of sexual 
offenders against young children. He had discussed the matter 
with medical experts. It was generally conceded that such 
offenders would benefit from treatment and would respond to it, 
at least to the extent that attacks by habitual offenders would 
undoubtedly decrease. 

He went on to say that 5,000 cases a year were reported and 
possibly one in 10 of the attackers subsequently repeated the 
offence, sometimes on many occasions. It was that hard core of 
habitual offenders which it was absolutely essential to endeavour 
to treat. He did not consider that mental institutions as such 
were adequate to treat those cases which were coming before the 
courts, nor were either fines or imprisonment adequate answers to 
the problem. 

It was up to the Home Office to take definite steps of some 
kind for the protection of our children. There could be no 
possible justification for inertia in a matter which, at best, could 
amount to psychological injury and, at worst, loss of life to 
numbers of our children. Nor, frankly, when so much was being 
done by way of corrective and trade training for prisoners con- 
victed of other offences, was it logical to neglect to provide 
medical treatment to achieve some measure of rehabilitation for 
those convicted of those frightful crimes. If the country was 
prepared to spend money in an endeavour to re-educate a man 
who preyed on the public by house-breaking, how much more 
worthwhile it was to spend money in a determined effort to save 
our children from physical and mental injury or even death at 
the hands of the sex maniacs. 
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Mr. David Renton, Joint Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, said that the problem of dealing with sexual offenders 
was very difficult, distressing and serious. It was a subject to 
which the Home Secretary and his advisers and the Prison Com- 
missioners had given a great deal of thought. In considering the 
problem they ail desired to find a way of protecting children 
against assault and even murder, but for the very reason that they 
had a horror of the offences which were committed in that way, 
it was necessary for them to analyse the problem dispassionately 
and with great care. 

Between March 21, 1957, when the Homicide Act came into 
operation, and December 31, the number of children between 
one and 14 years whose murder had been recorded as known to 
the police was 42. That figure excluded cases which were subse- 
quently found to be manslaughter, other than those in which 
there was the defence of diminished responsibility. Out of those 
42 children murdered, no fewer than 34 had. been murdered by 
their parents, the majority of whom had committed suicide. Only 
four out of the 42 children appeared to have been murdered for 
sexual motives, and four men had been duly convicted of their 
murders ; but there was one case involving two victims in which 
the murder was unsolved and the motive was unknown. There- 
fore, for those months of 1957 they had four children certainly 
the victims of sexual murders, and possibly six. For the period 
from March 21 to December 31, 1955, there were 38 victims 
altogether, and of them 32 had been murdered by their parents, 
and only three had been murdered apparently for sexual motives. 

As the well-known Cambridge study had revealed, there was 
no evidence that sexual offenders tended to graduate from the 
less serious to the more serious sexual offences. For example, 
there was no reason to suppose that a particular offender con- 
victed of indecent assault was likely later to commit a murder. 
It was easy to assume that everyone who committed a sexual 
offence against a child must be mentally abnormal, and to move 
from that assumption to the assumption that everyone who was 
mentally abnormal was capable of being treated and cured. But 
both those assumptions were erroneous. 

People who committed sexual offences were not usually suffer- 
ing from mental illness, nor indeed were they as a rule mentally 
defective. They were mostly people who did not control, or did 
not know how to control, their impulses. Unfortunately, the 








rie ADA pOLE MEMORIAL STABLES 


Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for 
the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old 
age, infirmity or previous ill-treatment are in need of care and 
attention; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 
horses fit enough to do a little light work, under the supervision 
of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. 
Donations to the Secretary at office. 
Stables: St. Albans Road, Office: 5, Bloomsbury Square, 


South Mimms, Herts. London, W.C.1. 
Tel.: Holborn 5463. 
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number of people who could be successfully treated in any way 
was small, but, generally speaking, they could say that the younger 
the offender the better the chance of successful treatment. It was 
not a question of an abnormality or disease that could be cured 
in the way that, for example, pneumonia or certain forms of 
insanity could be cured by well-known medical means. It was 
much more a question of trying to make the men concerned 
understand and control their natural impulses. However, the 
effort to make a man do that could not even be attempted, and 
it certainly would not succeed, unless he had the will and the 
intelligence to co-operate, and even when he had the will and 
intelligence, and even when he had tried to co-operate when under 
treatment, it was impossible to tell whether he would be able to 
restrain himself when next exposed to temptation and no longer 
under the guidance of those who had been treating him. 

There were three main possibilities of treatment. The first was 
education or instruction by which a youth or a man could be 
made to understand the need for self-control in leading a happy 
and useful and law-abiding life. Secondly, there was phychiatric 
treatment—psycho-analysis and what happened as a result of it. 
That treatment might take some years to achieve, and was by no 
means always successful. Thirdly, there was the use of drugs. 
He pointed out that drugs did not result in any permanent 
cure, and they were useful in prison mainly as an adjunct to 
psychiatric treatment. With regard to men serving a sentence 
of life imprisonment it followed that in that small minority of 
cases the problem was fairly simple, because they could be kept 
in prison for as long as necessary; but apart from the question 
of men serving life imprisonment no such institution as Mr. Harris 
suggested could be established under the present law for three 
reasons. First, because under our law nobody except prisoners 
serving life sentence or detained during Her Majesty's pleasure, 
and people who were insane or mentally defective, could be kept 
in custody indefinitely ; secondly, because, except for life imprison- 
ment, under the existing law the courts were required to name 
a definite term of imprisonment or corrective training or pre- 
ventive detention ; thirdly, there was the difficulty that criminals 
could be shut up only because of offences they had committed 
in the past, and could not be shut up merely because of a 
probability that they might commit other or more serious offences, 
however serious those other offences might be and however 
great the probability of their committing them. 

He did not believe that all sexual offenders should be shut up 
indefinitely purely for custodial purposes. Offenders appearing 
to need treatment could get it under the present law, and there 
was no need for any special institution. When a sexual offender 
was sent to prison he was seen by the prison medical officer, and 
if he was considered likely to benefit from treatment during his 
sentence he was sent either to Wormwood Scrubs or to Wakefield 
Prison, where they had psychiatric units where a man could be 
treated. In 1956, 56 men had been treated in those prisons in 
that way, and of those 56 men 25 had committed offences 
against children under 13. In 1957 48 men were treated in those 
— in that way and 26 had offended against children under 13. 

Under s. 4 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, the court might as 
a condition of a probation order require sexual offenders to 
undergo medical treatment for one year. That had already proved 
to be of considerable use and had led to a number of first 
offenders being put on the right path. 

Mr. Harris had said that one in 10 repeated the offence. It 
followed from that that nine in 10 did not repeat the offence. 
In fact, he understood that the number of sexual offenders who 
were not reconvicted of sexual offences was 85 per cent. So the 
system of placing people under probation on the condition that 
they should receive medical treatment was now justifying itself. 

The Cambridge Study showed that three per cent. of sexual 
offenders had had three or more previous convictions of sexual 
offences and that a considerable proportion of those men had 
been guilty of a number of other offences as well. Therefore 
it was not surprising that some of those persistent sexual 
offenders had qualified for preventive detention. Preventive 
detention wes for men of at least 30 years of age who had been 
convicted or indictment of an offence punishable with at least 
two years’ imprisonmen 
assault—men who had been convicted on at least three previous 
occasions since they were 17 of such offences, and on at least two 
of those occasions had been sentenced to borstal, imprisonment, 
or corrective training. It was hardly surprising that the number 
of men sent to preventive detention for sexual offences was 
small, but the sanction was there and available against the per- 
sistent offender and was used, and preventive detention was 
generally awarded for periods of seven years or more. 

There was room for neither complacency nor despondency. 
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The fact that there were very few sexual murders of children 
did not make them less anxious or less vigilant, and the Home 
Secretary and the Prison Commissioners were keen to do what 
they could to assist in the prevention of those crimes and in the 
treatment of offenders. It should reassure parents of young 
children to know that of the four sex murderers of children 
convicted last year three were sentenced to life imprisonment 
and the fourth was detained, because of insanity, during Her 


Majesty’s pleasure. 
"INCREASED FINES 

The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839 (Amendment) Bill—a Private 
Member's Measure—was accorded a unanimous Second Reading. 

Moving the Second Reading, Mr. Geoffrey Stevens (Portsmouth. 
Langstone) said that the Bill would increase from 40s. to £10 the 
maximum penalty for threatening, abusive or insulting words or 
behaviour in any public place. It would impose a maximum fine 
of £20 for a subsequent offence. Although he had Teddy boys 
in mind, the Bill was not aimed exclusively at them but at 
hooliganism in general. 

In the three years 1955-57, the number of charges for those 
offences had been 3,261, 3,400 and 4,294, an increase of 32 per 
cent. Last year 3,767 persons were convicted, and many of the 
offenders were minors. Some considered a fine of 40s. something 
to boast about. 

It was only in the Metropolitan police district that penalties 
for those offences were fixed by statute: in other parts of the 
country penalties were fixed by local byelaws. 

Mr. D. Renton announced Government support for the Bill. 
He said that as many of the fines fixed in the last century had 
become unreal in relation to modern values, the Home Secretar; 
had started a review of the old statutory fines to see which could be 
altered and which could be allowed to slumber until the obsolete 
offences to which they referred were removed from the statute book 

The sums proposed in the Bill would enable the courts to 
impose penalties which would really hurt the offender's pocket 
and thus teach hooligans a lesson. 


‘PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Monday, March 3 
MANCHESTER CORPORATION BILL—read 2a. 

Tuesday, March 4 
Pustic SERVICE VEHICLES (SCHOOLCHILDREN) Bitt--read la. 

Wednesday, March 5 

NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CONTRIBUTIONS Bitt—read 2a. 

Friday, March 7 
METROPOLITAN PoLice Act, 1839 (AMENDMENT) BiLL—read 2a. 
MATRIMONIAL CAUSES (PROPERTY AND MAINTENANCE) BILI 

read 2a 

ROAD TRANSPORT LIGHTING (AMENDMENT) Bitt—read 3a. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN LONDON 
May one who is a Londoner-born, but now is a provincial. 
venture to suggest that the Royal Commission on London Govern- 
ment should consider establishing a two-tier governmental system 
throughout the Metropolitan Area as defined by sch. 5 to the 
Local Government Bill, the members of the new county councils 
(obviously more than one would be necessary) being elected by 
the councillors of the county district councils (after their areas 
have been reviewed as may be considered necessary). 1 put 
forward this idea of indirect election of county councillors, some- 
what after the aldermanic system, in an article published in your 
review at 118 J.P.N. 141. The suggestion did not at that time seem 
to attract much attention, but it is, I would suggest, one particularly 
suited to the complexities of local government in London. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. F. GARNER. 


DEAR Sir, 


Municipal Offices, 
Beech Hurst, Andover. 





CORRECTION ; 

Our attention has been drawn to an error which occurs in 

P.P. 4 at 122 J.P.N. 130. In the fifth line of the question, there 

is a reference to “s. 4 of the hae yy Training and Recreation 

Act, 1957 "—this should read “s. 4 of the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937.” 
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FATHER UNKNOWN 


“It’s a wise child that knows his own father”; the adage 
puts in popular form the scholarly conclusion of Sir Henry 
Maine (in Early Law and Custom), that in primitive com- 
munities “ paternity was a matter of inference, as opposed to 
maternity which is a matter of observation.” As a statement 
of scientific fact this is still true in modern society; even the 
blood-test can establish only a negative, not a positive, indica- 
tion of paternity. For the lawyer it is a question of the relative 
value of direct as opposed to circumstantial evidence. It is 
none the less surprising that most modern communities should 
base themselves on patrilineal rather than matrilineal descent 
in matters of property and title. The Ancient Egyptians 
knew better; the blood royal was transmitted through the 
mother, not the father, who was merely a biological factor in 
the machinery of breeding Pharaohs. In order to ensure 
notoriety in the matter of the royal maternity, the birth had 
to take place in public. Several modern European States 
followed this embarrassing practice—France as late as the 
reign of Louis XVI. Notwithstanding this survival, its 
logical corollary—matrilineal descent—was much earlier 
outmoded. 


The current controversy on artificial insemination by a 
“donor ”’ other than the husband makes curious reading. As 
with all social questions involving sex, preliminary publicity 
has suffered from an emotional and sensational approach. 
The dailies and weeklies have broken out into the usual rash 
of capital initials; A.I.D. (as it has become known) is, not 
unnaturally, mixed up in the minds of the less intelligent 
readers with LEGAL AID, and it would not in the least 
surprise us to learn that the Area Committees of the Law 
Society were being swamped with applications from persons 
labouring under the delusion that it is a new service provided 
by the Welfare State. But apart from these extremes of 
absurdity, neither the articles we have read, nor the radio 
talks we have heard, nor some of the recent speeches in the 
Upper House have been remarkable for fearless thinking and 
close analysis. We are not to be taken either as blindly 
supporting or fiercely opposing the practice; we desire merely 
to emphasize some of the inconsistencies in the arguments 
adduced. 


First, there is the point referred to above—that paternity 
is in all cases a matter of inference, not of fact. Secondly, 
many good citizens hold the view that the stigma of ille- 
gitimacy has frequently afforded an excuse for public 
inhumanity towards the child on whom it is imposed, and 
that is logically untenable on moral grounds. Whether a 
child is actually born in wedlock is frequently a matter of 
chance—the expedition of a decree absolute, the hurrying on 
of the wedding preparations, and so forth; even if it were 
ethically right (which it cannot be) to punish the child for 
the conduct of one or both parents, the moral code and the 
law should surely consider their status at the moment, not of 
birth, but of conception. And if the results of recent 
researches are accurately recorded, there is a very large pro- 
portion of “legitimate” births which are the product of 
illicit conceptions—20 per cent. is the figure we have seen 
quoted. Thus, apart from the comparatively new institution 
of legitimation by subsequent marriage (which applies in 
certain cases where the offspring is born before the cere- 
mony), there are many thousands of others where it is con- 
ceived many months before, though birth takes place after. 
that happy event. 


Opponents of this argument will no doubt point to the 
practical difficulty of ascertaining and recording such cases. 
The difficulty is certainly there, but that brings us to our 
third point. Every lawyer is acquainted with more than one 
lawful method of concealing the illegitimate status of a child. 
The latest Adoption Act discourages prurient curiosity on this 
score, and also on the subject of the adoptee’s true parentage. 
But there are other means also, even in cases where the 
mother is unmarried, and even since the abolition of the rule 
in Russell v. Russell [1924] A.C. 687. In this connexion con- 
siderations of charity and humanity may commend themselves 
to the humble professional man rather than the sterner code 
that the moralist projects from his own harsh mentality under 
the dismal title of doing his duty to society. “When a . 
stupid man,” says Shaw, “is doing something he is ashamed 
of, he always declares that it is his duty.” 

Fourthly, we were interested (though not surprised)—and 
we intend no disrespect to anybody—to observe how large 
a proportion of the arguments in the recent debate were based 
upon the sacred name of Property. As John Galsworthy has 
pointed out, in the early books of The Forsyte Saga, any 
threat against the stability of property will at once make an 
Englishman’s flesh creep. The law of England has many 
virtues, but it has one strange characteristic—that rights of 
property are paramount to those of the person, and that 
offences against property are among the most heinous of 
crimes in the calendar. It is but 130 years since the death 
penalty was exacted in almost all cases of larceny and cognate 
crimes; in the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
endeavours of great lawyers and humanists, like Romilly and 
Bentham, to mitigate the ferocity of the criminal law were 
frustrated by the serried ranks of barons, bishops and “ back- 
wood” peers threatening, in stentorian tones, that if their 
lordships had the temerity to allow these radical reforms to 
go through, and to limit the death penalty to cases of treason, 
murder, piracy and arson of the royal dockyards, no man’s 
property would be safe for five minutes. This possessive 
attitude has not yet wholly died out today, when a man who 
tortures a little child or mutilates a helpless animal may 
escape with a fine or a few weeks’ imprisonment, while far 
more ethically venial offences against property are punished 
by incarceration for many years. 


However, there is to be a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the subject of A.I.D., and we cannot anticipate 
its findings. It may calm feelings on both sides to recall the 
heated controversy of the 1920s on the converse subject of 
contraception, and to re-read the findings of the Special Com- 
mittee of the National Birth-Rate Commission, which reported 
in May, 1925. Those findings, and the speeches of the Law 
Lords in Sutherland v. Stopes [1925] A.C. 47 make strange 
reading in 1958. 

A.L.P. 





NOW TURN TO PAGE 1 


Where a court of summary jurisdiction commits a person 
to quarter sessions for sentence, the committal must be in 
custody, nor is there power to grant bail, except by the High 
Court, to a person committed to quarter sessions with a view 
to a sentence of borstal training being imposed. (Magis- 
trates’ Courts Act, 1952, ss. 28 and 29.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate, 


1.—Armed Forces—Army Act, 1955, s. 187—Statements made by 
prisoner not under caution—Admissibility. 

A prisoner who has failed to report for National Service is 
arrested by the police and he appears before a magistrates’ court 
under s. 187 of the Army Act as being absent without leave. He 
defends the charge on the ground that he is not a British Subject. 
The police officer who arrested him gives evidence relating to state- 
ments made by the prisoner to the police officer immediately 
before the arrest. The police officer also wishes to adduce 
evidence of statements made in reply to questions after the 
arrest. The defendant was not cautioned in the usual manner 
before the statements were made or before the questions were 
asked after the arrest. When asking questions after the defendant 
was arrested it was not intended merely to clarify statements made 
by the defendant before he was arrested. 

1. Do you consider that the Judges’ Rules, and in particular 
r. 3, apply, as there has been no charge of a criminal offence 
and the hearing before the magistrates is primarily an inquiry 
into the prisoner’s status and his liability to serve in Her Majesty’s 
Forces ? 

2. Would it be proper for the court to admit in evidence the 
statements made after the arrest ? 

Fourtu. 
Answer. : 

This is a question on which there seems to be no authority. 
On the whole, we think it would be safer to treat the prisoner 
as a person charged with an offence. He is certainly “a person 
in custody,” the phrase used in r. 3 of the Judges’ Rules. 
Although there has been no charge of a criminal offence, if he 
is delivered into military custody the prisoner will be charged 
with a military offence and tried by court-martial, and s. 99 of 
the Army Act, 1955, provides that the rules as to the admissibility 
of evidence before a court-martial shall be the same as those 
observed in civil courts in England. 

Our answers would therefore be :— 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 


2.—Criminal Law—County Police Act, 1839, s. 1S—Personation 
of a police officer—Power of arrest. 

I am a member of the S constabulary and recently have been 
involved with my colleagues in argument on the following set 
of circumstances : 

“You receive information that a man is falsely posing as a 
police officer, is entering shops and inspecting Bank of England 
notes in the tills under the pretence that he is looking for forged 
notes. He has not actually stolen anything.” 

The conclusion we have come to is that action should be taken 
against this man for an offence contrary to s. 15 of the County 
Police Act, 1839, i.e., personation of a police officer. 

In a number of lesser authoritative publications, however, it 
is stated that this man should be arrested and charged under the 
above mentioned Act. We have seen the Act and section in 
question, but can find no authority for arresting an offender. Can 
you please give the benefit of your observations and any authority 
with regard to powers of arrest under similar circumstances. 

FAUNER. 
Answer. 

We agree with our correspondent that no power of arrest is 
given under the Act. There are several statutes which contain 
special provisions with regard to personation of particular classes, 
but, in every case, the personation is in order to obtain money 
or property. Personation by itself seems to be an offence only 
in respect of personation of a police officer and sections similar 
to the present one are found in the Metropolitan Police Act, 
1839, and the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847. Both of these 
Acts, however, unlike the County Police Act, 1839, give a specific 
power of arrest without a warrant. 


3.—Highways—Queue barriers at omnibus stopping places. 

May I refer to P.P. 3 at 121 J.P.N. 783, and suggest that the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, s. 39 provides a power 
to do what is wanted. I appreciate that the Act is adoptive in 
urban districts. 

Awopo. 


Answer. 

Section 39 of the Act of 1890 authorizes raised paving or places 
of refuge, with rails or fences. Note the word “with.” It seems 
doubtful whether a local authority can under this section add 
railings to an ordinary raised pavement already existing. More- 
over the power can only be used for protecting passengers and 
traffic from danger, injury or annoyance, or making street cross- 
ings less dangerous. We might have mentioned it for complete- 
ness in our previous answer, but the query spoke of preventing 
congestion, and we did not regard s. 39 as appropriate. 


4.—Landlord and Tenant—Notice to quit—Acceptance after- 
wards of amount equivalent to rent. 

Where a housing authority decide to recover possession of a 
house as a result of a tenant’s being in arrear with his rent, it 
is commonly assumed that, under the law of landlord and tenant, 
offers of payment should not be accepted in respect of any 
period later than the date of expiry of the notice to quit, lest 
a new tenancy be deemed to have been created, and an applica- 
tion for eviction, under the Small Tenements Recovery Act, 
1838, will have been prejudiced in consequence. The problem 
therefore often arises of trying to collect, at a later date, a large 
sum of money from the evicted person in respect of the period 
between the expiry of the notice to quit and the actual vacating 
date. Having regard to the case of Clarke v. Grant [1949] 1 All 
E.R. 768, is it not reasonable to assume that the housing authority 
could, in fact, accept payments from the person whose tenancy 
has been determined in respect of the period after the expiry 
of the notice to quit, before the case comes before the court, 
provided that, in acknowledging such payments, the authority 
make it clear that the payments are accepted without prejudice 
to the notice to quit and on the distinct understanding that no 
new tenancy has been granted ? 

Durso. 
Answer. 

Whether the parties have agreed to create a new tenancy is a 
question of fact, but where there is a dispute about the nature 
of their agreement it becomes necessary to infer it. The courts 
have traditionally been inclined to infer that a new tenancy was 
the most natural explanation of payment and receipt of money. 
A landlord should therefore be particularly careful to provide 
evidence that the fact was otherwise. We dealt with this problem 
at 116 J.P.N. 61 and 117 J.P.N. 46, where you will find yet other 
references. 


5.—Licensing—Permitted hours—Offences—No power of arrest 
on refusal of name and address. 

A police officer (without warrant) enters licensed premises after 
permitted hours, for the purpose of detecting offences against the 
Licensing Act, 1953. Offences of supplying and consuming after 
permitted hours are revealed but certain of the customers refuse 
to give their names and addresses or give false names and 
addresses. Is their any power of arrest under such circumstances ? 

Subsection (5) of s. 152 of the Act, gives a power of arrest 
without warrant but: it would appear that this power can only 
be exercised where a place has been entered by virtue of a search 
warrant issued under subs. (1) of the same section. 

Your opinion on this matter will be appreciated. 

ORCAS. 
Answer. 

Subject to special powers contained in any local Act, there is 
no power to arrest persons found committing offences of selling 
or consuming intoxicating liquor out of permitted hours in con- 
travention of s. 100 of the Licensing Act, 1953; not even if these 
persons refuse to give their names and addresses or give false 
names and addresses. 

We agree with our correspondent that the power of arrest con- 
ferred by s. 152 (5S) of the Act is limited so as to empower the 
arrest of persons suspected of having committed offences under 
s. 152 (4) of the Act, only possible to be committed by persons 
found on premises on which entry has been made and intoxicating 
liquor seized under the authority of a search warrant issued under 
s. 152 (1) of the Act. 
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6—Music, etc., Licence—Sunday entertainment—Musical enter- 
tainment in contravention of condition by volunteers— 
Whether offence committed. 

The holder of a publican’s licence is also licensed for public 
music on Sundays which is restricted to reproduced music by 
wireless broadcast, television and gramophone. Police officers 
visiting the premises on a Sunday evening found approximately 
120 people in the Assembly Room and a vocalist singing with 
five instrumentalists accompanying. 

The licensee was questioned and admitted that on weekdays 
instrumentalists were engaged and paid for their services by him 
to entertain the customers. This is within the terms of the music 
and dancing licence in respect of weekdays. So far as the Sunday 

ormers were concerned they were not engaged by him, were 
not known to him and provided the entertainment voluntarily. 
This had been going on for some time. 

As the publican has a music licence only for Sundays with 
restrictive conditions as to the type of music permitted, is there 
any offence committed by the licensee in allowing the other type 
of musical entertainment to be provided by the customers which 
is completely at variance with the intentions of the licensing 
justices when imposing the conditions ? O. Civic. 

Answer. 

The statement that the performers were not engaged by the 
licence holder, were not known to him, and that they provided 
the entertainment voluntarily, even if it is true, is not a sufficient 
defence to a charge. The test is whether or not the habitual pro- 
viding of music, etc., is done in such a way, and with the per- 
mission of the licence holder, that it is a public entertainment 
attracting the public to the house. The case outlined by our 
correspondent has many points of similarity with the case of 
McDowell v. Maguire (1954) 118 J.P. 555, in which a Divisional 
Court sent back a case to a Metropolitan magistrate with a 
direction that on the facts found, there must be a conviction. 


1—Private Street Works Act, 1892—ZJnstallation of sewer in part 
of street only—A pportionment. 

The county council are proposing to implement the Private 
Street Works Act, 1892, in respect of part of a private street 
which connects at the northern end with a publicly repairable 
highway. A number of houses fronting the southern end of the 
part of the street in question have been connected, at the expense 
of the owners, with a sewer running in a southerly direction in 
the private street which is still a private sewer, as no action has 
been taken under s. 17 of the Public Health Act, 1936, to vest 
the sewer in the rural district council. At the northern end of 
the private street there are two properties fronting on to the 
public road referred to, which have flank frontages to the portion 
of the private street which is to be made up, and these properties 
are both connected to a public sewer in the publicly repairable 
road. 

Between these two sets of properties there are a number of 
houses at present connected to unsatisfactory cesspits, and a 
number of vacant plots, these last mentioned houses and plots 
all fronting on to the part of the street which is to be made up. 

The rural district council have requested the county council 
to require a sewer to be laid when the private street works are 
carried out to provide sewerage facilities for these houses and 
vacant plots, and the question arises how the cost of this foul 
sewer can be equitably apportioned amongst the frontagers, as 
it is desired, if possible, to throw the cost on to the owners of 
the vacant plots and the houses which are at present only con- 
nected to cesspools. Owing to the levels of the ground, this 
length of sewer will fall in a northerly direction and be connected 
with the public sewer in the public road. 

Your opinion is requested on the following points: 

1. Can the private street works expenses be apportioned as to 
toad charges amongst all the properties fronting the part of the 
private street to be made up, including the two properties with 

frontages, and the cost of the sewer be apportioned only 
to the houses and plots which will derive benefit therefrom, by 
invoking the provisions of s. 10 (b) of the Act, whereby regard 
would be had to the value of the work already done by the 
owners of those houses which are connected to a sewer ? or 

2. Would it, in your opinion, be valid to treat the part of the 
street to be made up as three separate parts under s. 6, i.e., 

(a) the southernmost portion where there is a private sewer, 

(b) the central portion where no sewer exists (which will be 
the only portion to derive actual benefit from the length of sewer 
in question), 

(c) a third portion consisting of that part of the private street 
to which the properties fronting the publicly repairable road have 
flank frontages ? PorFo. 
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Answer. 
1. Yes, in our opinion. 
2. Yes, in our opinion, with separate apportionments ; but this 
would not assist the flank frontage if the street is made up as one 
street. 


8.—Public Health Act, 1936, ss. 268, 269—Licence deemed to be 
granted—Power to revoke. 

In 1956 my council issued a licence under s. 269 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, to A without limit of time, authorizing him 
to use B farm as a site for moveable dwellings. The licence was 
subject to conditions with regard to the number of classes of 
moveable dwellings, water supply, and sanitary conditions. A 
note was included at the foot of the licence in the following 
terms “An applicant aggrieved by the refusal of the local 
authority to grant a licence or by any conditions attached to a 
licence granted may appeal to a court of s jurisdiction,” 
which complies with the requirements of s. 269 (4), but no refer- 
ence was made anywhere on the licence to the time within which 
such appeal should be brought, as required by s. 300 (3) of the 
Public Health Act, 1936. 

In December, 1956, B farm was sold to C, and despite repeated 
letters sent to him by the council requiring him to comply with 
the conditions of the licence, he refused to do anything in the 
matter and proceedings were, accordingly, brought against him 
in respect of his failure to comply with the conditions of the 
licence issued to his predecessor in title. 

At the hearing of the case the council were able to prove that 
caravans had been stationed on the site, despite the fact that 
the conditions attached to the licence of 1956 had not been com- 
plied with. C however submitted that the licence was not a valid 
one, inasmuch as the council had failed to comply fully with the 
requirements of s. 300 (3), and the magistrates, accepting this 
submission, dismissed the case. 

It is now contended by C that, as the licence is invalid under 
the terms of s. 269 (4) of the Public Health Act, 1936, he is 
deemed to have an unconditional licence for B farm. 

Your opinion is requested : 

(a) Whether C has in fact an unconditional licence even though 
A’s application requested “ permission for 120 caravans or tents,” 
and expresses A’s intention of providing “a block of 12 flush 
closets.” Alternatively could the council argue that the issue 
of a licence (albeit an invalid one) fulfills the terms of s. 269 (4) 
of the Public Health Act and that A (as C’s predecessor in title) 
would either have to (i) accept the licence as it stands or (ii) 
regard it as a refusal to issue a licence. If he adopts the latter 
course then the site is not licensed. 

(6) Secondly, can it be argued by the council that the licence 
was purely a personal one to A and that, accordingly, its benefit 
did not pass with the land on the sale to C, in which event C 
would still have to apply for a licence. 

(c) Does the fact that the council was in fact entitled to issue 
a licence carry with it implicitly the right by the council to revoke 
such a licence? If so, would the council be liable to pay com- 
pensation to C if they revoked the licence deemed to have been 
granted unconditionally in 1956, if the council were in fact pre- 
pared to issue a licence upon the same terms as that already 
issued in 1956 ? 

(d) I would appreciate any further comments which you may 
be able to offer on the question generally, and in particular as 
to what steps might be taken by the council to bring the site 
within control under s. 269 of the Public Health Act, 1936. In 
this connexion I have considered the possibility of the councils 
making byelaws under s. 268 (4) of the Public Health Act, 1936. 

PARDO. 
Answer. 

(a) The council’s statement of conditions was ineffective for 
the purposes of s. 269 (4): Rayner v. Stepney Corporation (1911) 
75 J.P. 468. The position therefore is that the subsection applies 
and the licence is deemed to be granted as applied for without 
further conditions imposed by the council. It depends on the 
terms of the application, whether the closets are a condition 
attached to the application in respect of the caravans, and part 
of the application. 

b) No. The application was in respect of land under s. 269 
(1) (i), and not a personal one under s. 269 (1) (ii). 

(c) There is no statutory power to revoke the licence. Whether 
there is a common law power is a question we discussed at some 
length at 113 J.P.N. 234. In the meanwhile we have become still 
more doubtful whether the power exists, and in the present case 
we certainly advise against a purported revocation. 

(d) The making of byelaws appears to be the only course open 
to the council. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.). 
ITY OF COVENTRY MAGISTRATES’ | 


cry OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Additional Whole-time 
Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment. 


Applicants must not be less than 23 nor | 


more than 40 years of age, except in the case 
of a serving probation officer. 

Ihe appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules, 1949 to 
1987, 

rhe successful applicant will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than two recent testimon- 
ials. must reach the undersigned not later 
than March 31, 1958. 

HAROLD COOPER, 
Secretary of the 
Probation Committee. 
City Magistrates Court, 
Manchester, 1. 


@ TAFFORDSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
. COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk’s Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male Assistant in the 
Office of the Clerk to the Justices for the 
Cheadle Division. Applicants should be 
competent typists, have experience of magis- 
terial work and accounts. Salary on Grade 
General II of the National Conditions, £570 
per annum rising by annual increments of 
£30 to a maximum of £660 per annum. 

The appointment is superannuable and 


subject to a satisfactory medical examination. | 


Applications, in own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with two 
recent testimonials, to be sent to the Clerk to 
the Justices, Church Terrace, Cheadle. 
Staffordshire, not later than March 26, 1958. 

T. H. EVANS. 
Clerk to the 
Magistrates’ Courts Committee. 
County ww Stafford. 


Borouce OF LEIGH 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary within the range 
£800 to £1,175, the point of éntry being 
according to experience. The grading of the 
post is at present under review. 

Good conveyancing experience essential. 
The post will afford an opportunity to gain 
experience in advocacy and generally to 
participate in the work of the department. 

The appointment, which is on the perman- 
ent staff of the corporation, is superannu- 
able and will be 
months’ notice on either side. 

Housing accommodation in a_ pleasant 


residential area will be available if required. | ; 
available. 


Applications, stating age, particulars of 
education and experience, and containing 


ence may be made, must be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than March 19, 1958. 
ALBERT JONES, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Leigh, 
Lancs. 


! County Council, 


determinable by two | 


COURTS COMMITTEE 
Appointment of Chief Cashier, Grade B 


THE Chief Cashier will be responsible for | 


| collection, allocation and accounting of all | 


moneys and the issue of enforcing process. | 


He will have the assistance of two experi- 


| enced grade II female cashiers. 


It would be an advantage if the Chief 
Cashier was qualified to deputize for the 
Third Assistant who is responsible for 
originating process and drawing orders, for 
which he has the assistance of one experi- 
enced grade II male clerk. He takes Courts 


wet RIDING AREA PROBATION 
COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above | 
whole-time appointment. 

The officer would be centred at Dews! 
and assigned to the County Borough @& 
Dewsbury and the Petty Sessional Divisions 
of Dewsbury (West Riding) and Ossey 
Borough. 

Applicants must be not less than 23 no 
more than 40 years of age except in the cage 
of whole-time serving officers and persons 


| who have satisfactorily completed a cours 


if required. The Third Assistant deputises | 
| State. 


for the Chief Cashier. 


Immediate application should be made to 
the undersigned, giving details of experi- | 


ence, together with the names of two 


referees. 
A. N. MURDOCH, 


Clerk to the City Justices. | 
| the Principal Probation Officer, 91 North 


St. Mary’s Hall. 
Coventry. 
March 6, 1958. 


Appointment t of ( County Treasurer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment from persons with extensive 
practical experience of local government 
finance and administration, including mech- 
anized accounting, and who have passed 
the final examination of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. 


The appointment is subject to the Condi- | 


tions of Service of the Joint Negotiating 
Committee for Chief Officers of Local Auth- 
orities and to certain conditions of the 
supplied to applicants, and a satisfactory 
medical examination. 

The appointment will be terminable by 
three calendar months’ notice in writing on 
either side. Salary on the scale £2,285 X 
£55 (4) X £50 (1) to £2,555 per annum plus 
a car allowance. 

Further particulars and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications are to be returned not 
later than April 12, 1958. 

W. HUGH JONES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Buildings. 
Mold 
Flintshire. 





BRorRovucH OF BOSTON 
Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS for the above appointment | 
are invited from Solicitors with suitable local | 


government experience. Salary A.P.T. V 


| (£1,175 to £1,325), according to qualifications 


and experience. Housing accommodation 


Further details from the undersigned, by 


the names of two persons to whom refer- | whom applications, on the form provided, in 


| envelope endorsed “ Deputy 


Town Clerk,” 
must be received by March 22, 1958. 
Cc. L. HOFFROCK GRIFFITHS, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Boston, 
Lincs. 


details of which will be | 


of training approved by the Secretary of 


The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949-1957, and will be 
superannuable, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examina 
tion. 

Application forms may be obtained from 


gate, Wakefield. 

Applications, together with two recent 
testimonials, should be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope marked “ Appointment of Proba- 
tion Officer” and must reach the under 
signed not later than April 4, 1958. 

BERNARD KENYON. 
Clerk to the 
Area Probation Committee, 


Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
County Hall, 
Wakefield. 


st PANCRAS BOROUGH COUNCIL 


Appointment of Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS invited for above appoint- 
ment in Town Clerk’s Dept.—A.P.T. 


| (£845—£1,025 plus London weighting allow 
| ance according to age). Candidates sheuld 


have considerable experience in convey- 


| ancing and some general experience of work 


| experience an advantage. 


in a legal office. Previous local government 
Applicants must 
disclose if related to any member or senior 
officer of the council. Canvassing dit 
qualifies. No housing. Applications by 
letter with full particulars of qualifications 
present and previous appointments, expef- 


| ence, etc., and names of three referees, must 
| be received by March 21. 


R. C. E. AUSTIN, 
Town Clerk. 


| St. Pancras Town Hall, 


Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


THE Nottinghamshire Probation Committee 
invite applications for the appointment of 4 
whole-time male Probation Officer at @ 
salary in accordance with the Probation 
Rules. 

Forms of application with conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from my 
and completed forms must be received 


| me not later than Monday, March 24, 1 


GEORGE NORTON, 
Clerk of the Peace. 
Shire Hall, 
Nottingham. 











